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94 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

The Commentary is devoted chiefly to the explanation of technical phrases 
with illustrations from ancient literature and modern authorities, although lin- 
guistic and grammatical difficulties have not been overlooked. In this connec- 
tion attention should be called to Dr. Robinson's remarks in the Preface 
upon the clearness and elegance of the style of the Latin jurists. The notes give 
in concise form the information most needed by the student, and little can be 
said in the way of unfavorable criticism. The statement on p. 108, however, 
" all cognates are agnates," is hardly true. By a typographical error on p. 253, 
the date of the lex Cornelia is given as 81 A. d. A note is perhaps necessary on the 
construction of annorum, p. 96, 1. 8, while some explanation should be given 
of the phrase dicis gratia on p. 153. The value of the note upon servus publicus, 
pp. 264, 265, would be increased by a reference to the work of Leon Halkin, Les 
esclaves publics (Bruxelles, 1897). 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Robinson's book will do much in gaining in our 
college courses further recognition of that science in which the Roman showed 
his genius, and especially which represents his most important contribution to 
modern civilization. 

Edward A. Bechtel. 

University of Chicago. 



The Greek Painter's Art. By Irene Weir. Boston : Ginn & Co. 
Pp. xviii + 361. $3 net. 

The purpose of this attractive volume, we are told, "is to bring the reader in 
touch with the Greek painter of old in a simple and direct manner, the Introduc- 
tion serving to lead him to the enchanted land." The illustrations, with a very 
few exceptions, serve this purpose admirably. The history of Greek painting 
(chap. 1) gives the information to be gained from literary sources in brief form. 
The peculiar account of encaustic painting on p. 123 should be compared with 
the account on p. 249; and the identification of the Stoa Poikile with the north 
chamber of the Propylaea (pp. 109, 267) is of course a mistake. The account of 
vase-painting (chap. 2) is rather cursory and occasionally incorrect. The following 
chapters on color as applied to architecture and sculpture (mainly quoted), on 
Graeco-Egyptian portraits and Graeco-Roman mosaics, and on mural painting, 
are more successful. Miss Weir writes with much enthusiasm; and while the 
book is not adapted to the needs of the scholar, it should interest many readers 
in a most fascinating subject. 

A. F. 



